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A compound document, which may contain text, photos, and 
graphics in the same page, is better compressed if it is first 
segmented. The segmentation should identify the image 
components by type, and then apply the most suited image 
compression, method to each type. The main problem when 
using this approach on hard copy devices is the computational 
complexity of the page analysis and segmentation. Those 
devices must compress and decompress high-resolution 
compound images in real time, and with limited resources. 
Thus, they need segmentation techniques with very low 
complexity. At the same time, the classification accuracy has to 
be good enough only for the compression purposes. We present 
a set of techniques to classify blocks of the compound page, 
following a one pass-approach. They are based on color 
analysis, edge-presence, and potential compression efficiency. 
We analyze the implementation details, and investigate how to 
keep the complexity at a minimum. The techniques are 
presented with their C++ implementation, and with images 
which exemplify classification results. 
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1 Introduction 



Printers and scanners are required to process compound documents, which are composed of 
different types of visual information, like text (on different sizes, colors and fonts), color 
graphics (including color gradients, shading, etc.), and photos. With the increasing resolutions of 
the hard copy devices, large amounts of memory are necessary to store each document page after 
it has been rasterized. Digital image compression is essential to reduce the memory and 
bandwidth requirements, and consequently reduce the cost of the hardware. 

The are two main problems with the compression of compound document images: 

1 . Different image types have different requirements for quality. 

2. No single compression method is effective for all image types. 

A solution to this problem is to pre-process the document, separating the areas according to the 
type of information they contain, and then compressing each area accordingly. For instance, we 
can separate the areas containing text, line-art, graphics, photos, color background, color 
gradients, etc. This is the classical page decomposition problem, which is also used for 
applications other than compression. For instance, it can be used for optical character recognition 
(OCR) [7], document analysis [8], indexing, etc. However, in this document, we are concerned 
only with its use for compression. 

There is variety of techniques developed for page decomposition, and there is active research on 
solutions adapted to compression needs [1,3,5]. Unfortunately, the most sophisticated page 
decomposition algorithms have very high complexity, which makes them useless for embedded 
solutions on hard copy hardware. 
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Our objective is to develop segmentation techniques that yield the most improvement in 
compression, and in the quality of the compression documents, using a minimal amount of 
computational resources beyond those required for compression. In the next section we describe 
the factors used to measure complexity, and how they orient the algorithm design process. 

Our proposed techniques are classified as: 

• Color analysis. One of the most important objectives of page analysis is to find the 
regions with text and graphics, which need special compression. Since in typical 
documents those regions have only a few distinct colors, we try to identify those 
regions with color analysis. We show that the problem can be solved in a very 
efficient manner, with only a few comparisons per pixel. 

• Color identification. Frequently a large part of a document page corresponds to one or 
two predominant colors. For example, most document pages have a white 
background. Compression methods can be more efficient with a priori knowledge 
that a page has such predominant color. We propose a method to quickly identify if 
predominant colors are present. Surprisingly, the test can be performed with a high 
degree of confidence by testing only a small number of pixels. 

• Edge occurrence. This classification method adds a "safety net" for the cases when 
the color analysis cannot identify the regions of text and graphics (e.g., when the 
document page is blurred). It identifies the presence of the edges typically found in 
regions with text and graphics, but it does not locate the edges in the block. Thus, it is 
less complex than techniques that explicitly look for edge location. 

• Compression efficiency. Each compression methods is most efficient (in a relative 
manner) for particular image type. We propose a parallel hardware implementation 
that can exploit this fact to do simultaneous compression and classification. There is 
little overhead in the classification and practically no delay between classification and 
compression because the class is identified directly from the compressed data. 



2 Design Objectives 

Computational complexity is the main issue for use of page decomposition in hard copy devices. 
The required high throughput — in pages per minute — mandates the use of specialized hardware 
or very fast firmware. 

To minimize costs, the segmentation method is required to have the following properties. 

1. Small buffers: the decision must be based on data contained in a small amount of 
memory. 

2. Low bandwidth: multiple passes on image regions should be avoided. 

3. Fast computation: the classification decision should be obtained with a small amount 
of operations. 
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The techniques presented in this document address all these issues simultaneously. They are 
meant to produce a page decomposition that is good enough to improve compression, while 
minimizing the complexity to a level compatible with real-time use on hard-copy devices. 

1. The memory problem is solved by making decisions on small image blocks (e.g., 8x8 
blocks). 

2. The bandwidth problem is solved by processing a block only once before deciding on 
its type. 

3. The computation problem is solved by minimizing the number of operations and 
comparisons, or by using data that has already being computed by the compression 
method. 

The computational complexity for classification can be minimized in two ways: 

(a) Use fast algorithms to compute the data required for classification. 

(b) Use data that has to be computed for compression anyway (e.g., discrete cosine 
transform coefficients). 

The first three techniques proposed in this document are based on (a). They represent very 
significant reductions in complexity, compared to previously published techniques. For instance, 
the technique proposed in [1] requires the computation of 11 different numbers, each requiring 
several operations (including multiplication) per pixel. Furthermore, those numbers are 
sequentially tested using a decision tree, which can be expensive on CPU with long pipelines. 
Our proposed techniques use only a few comparisons, and possibly, additions or bit shifts per 
pixel. As an additional advantage, the classification can help eliminating some computation- 
intensive tasks, like computation of the Discrete Cosine Transform (DCT). 

The fourth proposed technique is based on complexity-reduction technique (b), which is truly 
useful only when the computations really cannot be avoided, or when there is no gain avoiding it 
(normally in parallel hardware structures). Several techniques have been proposed to use 
transformed data [1,23,5], for classification. The problem is that the best transforms for 
compression may not be the best for classification. For instance, the DCT destroys edge 
information. Our proposed method consists of a parallel implementation of both transforms and 
coding. It exploits the fact that only the combination of an image transforms, plus the matched 
coding algorithms, can effectively discriminate block types. As an additional benefit, this scheme 
uses the data that will form the compressed stream for classification, eliminating the delay 
between classification and compression. 
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3 Fast Classification Techniques 

Figure I shows how the classification method described in this document is used in a system for 
compound document compression. First, the image is divided in blocks. Each block is analyzed 
by the block classification function, which puts out its decision on the block class. Next, the 
block compression function will encode the image data, using the classification to select the most 
suited compression method. We assume that the block class is efficiently included in the 
compressed bit stream, so that the decoder may know which decompression method to use. 

The output of the classification function depends on the classification technique. For instance, it 
may classify the block as part of a document area containing: (a) text, (b) graphics, and (c) photo. 
Other class names may be less intuitive, but more suited for the block compression function. For 
example, blocks can be classified as (a) smooth, (b) filled with edges, and (c) noisy, giving a 
better indication of the best compression method for each case. 

For completeness, we assume that classification function may use some side information. This 
can be the results of the classification on previous blocks, or any other information that may be 
improve the accuracy of the classification. 



image 
block 



Side 
information 



Block 
compression 



Block 
classification 



Compressed 
block 



Block 



class 



Figure 1 - Scheme for sequential block classification and compression. 



Below we describe techniques that can be used independently, or that can combined for 
improved classification. To simplify the presentations, the techniques are put together according 
to the type of information they use. 
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3.1 Classification Using Color Information 

We assume that each image pixel is represented by a vector (R, G, B), where R, G, and B, are the 
red, green, and blue components, respectively. We say that two pixels have the same color when 
their (R, G, B) components are identical. We use the RGB color space for convenience: the 
techniques can be used for other color spaces, like YUV, YCbCr, LAB, etc. 

One fundamental difference between areas containing text and graphics, and areas containing 
photos, is that the first contains only a small number of distinct colors, while in the latter, 
typically each pixel has a slightly different color. When the resolution is high enough, even 
features like color gradients in the background satisfy this condition (because the color changes 
slowly, and normally less than two or three colors are present in each small block). 

Let N c be the number of distinct colors in a given block, and let M c be a (small) positive number. 
We can classify the block as: 

(a) Discrete colon ifN c < M c . 

(b) Continuous color. ifN c > M c . 

Box A shows how a compression algorithm can use this form of classification. 



Box A - Block compression algorithm based on color analysis. 



1. 


Find N c , the number of distinct colors in a block. 


2. 


If N C >M C 




(a) encode block class as "0", 




(b) encode block pixels using a technique for continuous tone images. 


3. 


If N C <M C 




(a) encode block class as "1", 




(b) encode N C9 




(c) encode the N c distinct colors, assigning indexes 0, 1, 2, 3, ... to each, 




(d) if N c > 1 then encode the color index of each block pixel. 



Hie main advantages of this technique are 

• A large fraction of a typical document page can be classified as discrete-colors. 
Finding these areas corresponds to solving a great part of the page analysis problem. 

• If M c is small, then the classification has very small complexity. 

• On discrete-color blocks, even extremely simple coding methods can give some 
reasonably good compression. 

Table I shows the number of bytes used by simply representing the (R, G, B) vectors with 24 
bits, and the color index with the smallest number of bits required to represent the N c color 
indexes. Note that the compression ratios are remarkably good, considering the how crude this 
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coding method is. They show that when a small number of colors is present, even in the worst 
case we can get good compression. Furthermore, it is possible to obtain significantly better 
compression using more sophisticated coding of the color indexes. 



Table I - Compression ratios (CR) obtained by coding 8x8 blocks, classified as discrete-color 
type, using a binary representation for the color vectors and color indexes. 



N c 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


10 


12 


15 


bytes 


3 


14 


25 


28 


39 


42 


45 


56 


62 


68 


77 


CR 


64.0:1 


13.7:1 


7.7:1 


6.9:1 


4.9:1 


4.6:1 


4.3:1 


3.4:1 


3.1:1 


2.8:1 


2.5:1 



Box B shows a C++ function that detects the number of distinct colors in a block, and returns 
zero if the number is larger than the predefined maximum. We assume that each pixel (R, G, B) 
vector is stored in a single 32-bit integer. Note that the relative complexity (per block pixel) is 
proportional to maximum number of colors. If M c = 2, then the complexity is roughly two 
comparisons per pixel, which is near the practical lower bound for any classification method. 

Box B - C++ function for the determination of the number of distinct colors in a block. 



int NiiTnber_of_Colors (int max_colors, 

int number_of _pixels , 
int rgb_vector[] , 
int block_colors [3 ) 

{ 

int c, distinct_colors = 1; 
block_colors [0] = rgb_vector [0] ; 
for (int n = 1; n < number _of__pixels; n++) { 
int v = rgb_vector [n] ; 
for (c » 0; c < distinct_colors; C++) 
if (block_colors [c] « v) 
break; 

if (c «» distinct_colors) { 

if (distinct__colors « max_colors) 
return 0; 

blockcolors [distinct_colors++] = v; 



return distinct colors; 



One problem with the function of Box B is that it does not work well with noisy scanned images. 
It is necessary to generalize this technique accept a certain tolerance for each color component. 
This is done by keeping track of maximum and minimum pixel values for individual color 
components. The function that works with all the color components simultaneously is somewhat 
long, so we present only a simpler version. Box C shows a function for finding the number of 
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grayscale levels in a block. Note how it keeps track of the tolerance by updating a [minimum, 
maximum] interval. The function for RGB pixels is similar, with vectors replacing the maximum 
and minimum interval. 

The function of block C can be applied to each color component separately, and each can be 
coded independently. However, it is important to note that color transitions normally happen in 
all color components simultaneously, so it would be less efficient to code them independently. 

Box C - C++ function for the determination of the number of distinct grayscale 
levels in a block, under an error tolerance. 



int Number_of_Levels (int max_levels, 

int tolerance, 
int number_of jpixels, 
int color_component [3 # 
int minimum [] , 
int maximum [] ) 

{ 

int c, distinct_colors = 1; 

minimum [0] = maximum [0] = color_component [0] ; 
for (int n = 1; n < number_of jpixels j n++) { 
int g = color_component [n] ; 
for (c = 0; c < distinct_colors ; C++) 
if (p < maximum [c] ) { 

if (maximum [c] - g < tolerance) { 
if (p < minimum [c] ) minimum [c] = g; 
break; 

>> , 

else { 

if (g - minimum [c] < tolerance) { 
if (g > maximum [c] ) maximum [c] = g; 
break; 

if^(c == distinct_colors) { 

if (distinctcolors == max_colors) 

return 0; 
minimum [distinct_colors] = g; 
maximum [distinct colors++] = g; 

>> " 

return distinct colors; 

} 



It is clear that the function in Box C requires more operations and comparisons than the function 
in Box B. It is possible to avoid such increase in complexity by using an approximation. We can 
disregard the least significant bits of the color values, so that small changes may not affect the 
outcome. Box D shows how this can be done using a binary mask. Note how similar it is to the 
function in Box B, having practically the same complexity. However, this function does not 
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guarantee that all blocks are classified correctly, it may return a number of colors larger than that 
returned by the function of Box C. However, the effect in compression ratio may be small. 



Box D - C++ function for the determination of the number of distinct colors in a 
block, with error tolerance supported by binary mask. 



int Number_of Colors (int max_colors , 

int number_of_pixels, 
int rgb_vector[]# 
int block_colors [] ) 

{ 

const int Mask = OxFCFCFC; 
int c, distinct_colors = 1; 
block_colors [0] = rgb_vector [0] & mask; 
for (int n = 1; n < number_of_pixels; n++) { 
int v = rgb_vector [n] & Mask; 
for (c = 0; c < distinct_colors; C++) 
if (block_colors [c] =« v) 
break; 

if (c m distinct_colors) { 

if (distinct_colors == maxcolors) 
return 0; 

block colors [distinct_colors++] = v; 

> } " 

return distinct colors; 

} 



In all the functions we have shown, the number of comparisons per pixel is proportional to the 
number of distinct colors in a block (up to the maximum allowed). Thus, these functions are not 
efficient when it is desired to identify blocks with many different colors. In those cases, it again 
possible to use an approximation that works in most cases, and greatly reduces the complexity. 

The technique is based on splitting the color space in different "bins," and testing the colors in 
each bin. It is based on the fact that blocks with graphics normally have quite distinct colors. 
Photos, and random patterns, on the other hand, have a large number of slightly different colors. 

Box E shows an implementation of this technique, with the color space divided in 8 bins. This 
choice of the number of bins is meant to minimize complexity: the bin number can be computed 
with simple binary operations on the color components. In this version the maximum number of 
comparisons per pixel is proportional to the maximum number of colors per bin, and not the 
maximum number of colors per block. To make the function smaller, we also assume that the 
maximum number of distinct colors is 32. 

A disadvantage of this method is that the information about bins has to be initialized every time 
the function is called. Thus, it is better to keep the number of bins small, and not use this 
function when the maximum number of colors is small. 
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Box E - Function for the determination of the number of distinct colors in a block, 
with complexity independent of the total number of colors. 



int Number_of_Colors (int max_colors, 

int max_colors_per__bin, 
int number_of_pixels, 
int rgb_yector [] , 
int blockcolors [32] ) 

{ 

int c, distinct_colors = 0; 
int bincolors [8] [32] ; 

int bin_distinct_colors[8] = {0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0}; 
for (int n = 0; n < number_of_pixels; n++) { 
int v = rgb_vector [n] ; 

int bin = ( (v » 7) & 1) | ( (v » 14) & 2) | ( (v » 21) & 4) j 
for (c = bin_colors [bin] - 1; c >= 0; c- - ) 
if (bin_colors [bin] [c] == v) 
break; 
if (c < 0) { 

if (distinct_colors « max_colors) 
return 0; 

if (bin_colors [bin] om max_colors_per_bin) 
return 0; 

block_colors [distinct_colors++] = v; 
bindi s tine t_colors [bincolors [bin] ++] = v; 

} 

} 

return distinct colors ; 

} 



The application of these classification algorithms to compound images shows how effective 
color classification can be for compression of high-resolution images. Figures 2 and 4 show parts 
of a 600 DPI image. Figures 3 and 5 show color maps of the respective classification results, 
using the function on Block D. An amber tone is used for 8x8 Modes with at most two colors, 
and a blue tone for the other blocks. 

Note that although a significant part of Figure 2 has color gradients, the pixel values change 
slowly enough so that most blocks are classified as having only two colors. This is very 
important for compression. Figure 5 shows how the color classification is useful for separating 
photos from graphics and text. Some blocks inside the photo do have changes that are small 
enough for classification as discrete-colors, but this can be easily identified via a local analysis. 
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Figure 2 - Image "CDs" used for testing the classification methods. 
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Figure 3 - Color-based classification implemented on 8x8 blocks of image "CDs." The 
classification results are color mapped: amber regions have at most two distinct colors 
(within ±2 tolerance), and blue regions have more than two colors. 
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Figure 4 - Image "Faces" used for testing the classification methods. 
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Figure 5 - Color-based classification implemented on 8x8 blocks of image "Faces." The 
classification results are color mapped: amber regions have at most two distinct colors 
(within ±2 tolerance), and blue regions have more than two colors. 
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3.2 Predominant Color Identification 

Compound documents frequently have one or more predominant colors. For example, many 
documents have a predominant white background. The knowledge of those predominant colors 
can be advantageous in several circumstances. One of them is when coding the data obtained 
with the color-based classification scheme defined in the previous section. For instance, when a 
block is identified as having only a few distinct colors, the block can be more efficiently coded if 
it is known a priori which are the most common. 

There are two ways to identify the most common colors: data about colors can be gathered 
during the one pass classification; or we can have a preliminary pass on the image just to identify 
the predominant colors. Hie first case is equivalent to adaptive coding, and can use any of the 
techniques developed for that form of coding. Its main limitation is that it is strictly causal, and 
can be misled by local properties in the beginning of the adaptation process. In fact, this problem 
is the main motivation for a two-pass scheme. It contradicts our assumption that we use only one 
pass for classification, but we show that it is possible to identify the colors by sampling only a 
very small fraction of the pixels. In short, the preprocessing complexity (including bandwidth) of 
predominant color identification is far smaller than that of a full pass. 

We next show that how to use statistical analysis to identify predominant colors by testing only a 
relatively small number of pixels, and how to simultaneously minimize the complexity of the test 
process. 



Image 



Detection 
probability 




(a) Random pixel testing 



(b) Color detection rule 



Figure 6 - Assumptions used by identification algorithm: (a) pixels are sampled from 
random image locations; (b) detection rules are based on an acceptable ratio r a and a 
desirable ratio r</. 
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Let r c be a color ratio, i.e., the number of pixels with the color c divided by the total number of 
pixels in the image. We want to identify, with minimal complexity, all colors that have ratio r c 
sufficiently large. In other words, we want to create a detection rule that has positive outcome if 
r c is expected to be sufficiently large, and negative otherwise. 

Figure 6 shows the assumptions used by the identification algorithm. First, we assume that the 
pixel (R, G, B) vectors are tested sequentially following a random pattern. This assumption 
guarantees that the pixel samples are statistically independent, and that we can use standard 
statistical tests. 

Next, we define two parameters: an acceptable ratio r a and a desirable ratio r d . The objective is to 
have a detection rule that minimizes the probability of two events: 

(a) False-positive outcome: a color with a true ratio r c smaller than r a is identified as a 
predominant color. 

(b) False-negative outcome: a color with a true ratio r c larger than is not identified as a 
predominant color. 

As shown in Figure 6, the difference between r a and rj allows for a smooth transition in the 
detection probability. The slope of the transition depends on the number of tests, as we cannot 
have a steep slope with a small number of tests. 

The color detection algorithm uses a color occurrence list, L, of records in the form [(R,G,B), q] 9 
where (R,G,B) is a color vector, and q is the number of times pixels with that color vector had 
been selected. Let P m T m and U m n = 1, 2, N 9 be sequences of non-negative numbers, such 
that T\ - 1, and T n < T n +\ .The detection algorithm is shown on Box F. 

Box F - Algorithm for the detection of predominant colors. 



1 . Reset the color occurrence list L (set as an empty list). 

2. Test Pi pixels. For each pixel, if its (R,G,B) vector is in the color occurrence 
list L, then increment its counter q by one. Otherwise add the (R,G,B) vector 
as a new entry of the list L 9 and set its counter q to one. 

3. Repeat for « = 2, 3, 4, N. 

(a) Test P n pixels. For each pixel, if its (R,G,B) vector is in the color 
occurrence array L, then increment its counter q by one. 

(b) Remove from list L all entries with counter q < T n . 

(c) If list L is empty or all entries have counter q > U n then go to step 4. 

4. Output the entries in L as the predominant colors and stop. 



Since each pixel color has to be compared with all vectors in the list i, it is interesting to 
minimize the number of elements in L, and this is done by eliminating the less common colors. 
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The number of pixel tests, P m and the corresponding thresholds, T n and U m have to be carefully 
chosen so that no predominant color is removed in this process. 

In order to compute the optimal set of parameters P m T m and £/„, we define the probability 
functions 

rn h „\ - * I o'n m*-' - k\p l (l~ p) k ' 1 

/(/,*,/»- ,1/Xl-p) - /!(jt „ 0! > 

The probability that a color with ratio r c > r d is discarded at step 2, (false-positive 
probability), is upper bounded by 

F^<mP v r d ). 

The probability that a color with ratio r c > is discarded at the w-th step 3(c), F£ , is determined 

not only by the number of occurrences, but also considering if it was not discarded in a previous 
step. The exact formulas are somewhat complex, and need to be computed in a recursive manner. 
They are presented later. For now, we use approximations, ignoring the possibility of early 
removal from the list. 

First, we define 

n ZmU m 7 

and then use it in the approximation for false-negative classification 

F^<v{T a -\,S n ,r d ). 

Similarly, we can estimate an upper bound on the probability of a false-positive decision on step 
3(d) using 

F^< l-v(tf-l,S,r). 

We can use the equations above to select set the parameters T n and U m and have a sufficiently 
small probability of incorrect decisions. At step 4, when the algorithm stops, the false-positive 
probability is bounded as 

and the false-negative probability is bounded as 

Table II shows an optimal strategy computed for the set of parameters listed in its caption. It also 
shows the value T N , which is the threshold optimized under the assumption that the algorithm 
must stop at that step n. Note how the predominant colors can be identified precisely testing only 
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up to 120 pixels, independently of the image size. Later we show that in practice a much smaller 
number is tested, because colors can quickly satisfy the early detection criteria, and the worst 
case is quite rare. 

Table II - Optimal sequence of parameters computed with approximate probabilities and 
under the following test conditions: acceptable ratio r a = 0.2, desired ratio r</ = 0.4, early 
decision false-negative and false-positive probabilities < 0.001, F^ < 0.001, final 
decision false-negative and false-positive probabilities^ < 0.01, F^ ^ 0.01 . The values 
of Ffn and F^ are based on the optimal final threshold TV- 



n 


T 


T N 


Pn 




u„ 






l 


1 


5 


14 


14 


9 


0.2792 


0.1298 


2 


2 


6 


5 


19 


11 


0.1629 


0.1630 


3 


3 


8 


5 


24 


12 


0.1919 


0.0892 


4 


4 


9 


4 


28 


14 


0.1485 


0.0900 


5 


6 


11 


7 


35 


16 


0.1122 


0.0747 


6 


8 


13 


8 


43 


18 


0.0695 


0.0733 


7 


10 


15 


7 


50 


20 


0.0540 


0.0607 


8 


12 


17 


6 


56 


22 


0.0517 


0.0432 


9 


15 


20 


10 


66 


25 


0.0395 


0.0306 


10 


18 


23 


10 


76 


28 


0.0304 


0.0219 


11 


21 


26 


10 


86 


30 


0.0235 


0.0157 


12 


23 


28 


9 


95 


33 


0.0127 


0.0178 


13 


28 


32 


12 


107 


36 


0.0118 


0.0095 


14 


36 


36 


13 


120 


39 


0.0090 


0.0059 



For an exact computation of probabilities, we define B n (k, r c ) as the probability of a given color 
with ratio r c occurring / times and not being discarded up to step n > 1. The probability that this 
color is discarded at that step is 



After using this equation to compute P n and T n we update probabilities using the following 
recurrence 

I YB A!,r)f(k-l 9 P ,r), r <k<S 
I 0, 0 < k < T 
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The probabilities of incorrect decision at step n are 
and 

*={/. 

The probabilities of false-positive and false-negative decisions when the algorithm stops at step 4 
are bounded, respectively, by 

and 

Table HI shows the optimal test sequences computed with these exact probability computations. 
Note that the required number of tests is smaller than those in Table n, which means that the 
approximations are easy to compute, but are too conservative. 

As the final consideration for minimizing the complexity of this algorithm, we need an efficient 
way to implement the list of color entries Z. When r a is relatively large (e.g., 0.3) only a very 
small number of entries can possibly be in L, and no special implementation may be necessary. 
For smaller ratios, we may need implementations that are more sophisticated, like: 

(a) Keep I as a sorted list [6], so that pixels are compared first to the most common 
colors. 

(b) Implement I as a hash table [6] in order to minimize the number of color 
comparisons. 

We applied the algorithm of Box F in the images of Figure 7 and 8. We used a test schedule 
determined by the exact probability formulas, and implemented L as a sorted list. The search 
parameters are: acceptable ratio r a = 0.1, desired ratio r* = 0.3, early decision false-negative and 
false-positive probabilities < 0.001, F£ < 0.001, final decision false-negative and false- 
positive probabilities F^ < 0.01, F^ < 0.01. These were chosen as typical required for 

compound document compression — colors with smaller ratios may not be very useful for 
compression purposes. 
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Table HI - Optimal sequence of parameters computed with exact probabilities and under the 
following test conditions: acceptable ratio r a = 0.2, desired ratio r</ = 0.4, early decision false- 
negative and false-positive probabilities < 0.001, F£ ^ 0.001, final decision false-negative 
and false-positive probabilities < 0.01 , F^ < 0.01 . Hie values of F^ and Fn> are based on 
the optimal final threshold T/y. 



n 


T 


T N 


Pn 


s„ 
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14 


14 
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0.2792 


0.1298 
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18 


10 


0.2006 


0.1329 
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21 


11 


0.1882 


0.1085 
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25 
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0.1374 


0.1088 
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0.0852 


0.0880 
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12 
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37 


17 


0.0960 


0.0503 
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10 


14 


6 


43 


18 


0.0785 


0.0346 


8 


12 


15 
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49 


20 


0.0267 


0.0447 


9 


15 


18 


9 


58 


23 


0.0142 


0.0229 


10 


18 


21 


7 


65 


25 


0.0201 


0.0100 


11 


21 


24 


8 


73 


27 


0.0162 


0.0047 


12 


26 


26 


8 


81 


29 


0.0036 


0.0034 




Figure 7 - Image "Dinosaur Head" (940x400) used for testing the predominant color detection 
algorithm. Colors white and green were detected after testing 80 pixels, 134 RGB comparisons. 
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Figure 8 - Image "Monthly Graphics" (840x700) for testing the predominant color detection 
algorithm. Colors white and gray were detected after testing 54 pixels, 129 RGB comparisons. 

The predominant colors in the image of Figure 7, white and green, were detected after testing 80 
pixels. The number of (R.G3) vectors comparisons was 134. Note that this represents an 
average of less than two comparisons per tested pixel. The predominant colors in the image of 
Figure 8, white and gray, were detected after testing 54 pixels, using 129 comparisons. 

When applied to natural images (photos) the algorithm quickly terminates with an empty list. 
When there is a photo, plus a predominant color, like in Figure 4, it may require more 
comparisons, but it is still a quite reasonable number. For example, the algorithm detects the 
color white in the image of Figure 4 after testing 67 pixels, and using 357 comparisons. On the 
image of Figure 2 white is detected after testing 45 pixels, 202 comparisons. 
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3.3 Classification Using Entropy of Distributions 



One property of image areas containing text and graphics is that they contain jumps in luminance 
values corresponding to on the edges of letters or lines. This is very important for compression, 
because lossy methods based on linear transforms (e.g., discrete cosine transform, discrete 
wavelet transform) do not compress those edges efficiently. They require too many bits, and may 
produce very objectionable artifacts around text. 

Since features like edges are unrelated to color representations, in this section we consider only a 
grayscale representation of the image pixels. In other words, the classification techniques 
presented next may be used on the gray or Y color component (color plane). 

There are many methods for edge detection. However, for our purposes we do not need to know 
the location of the edges, we only need to know if they are present or not. We can get some 
information about the presence of edges in a block by computing, for each pixel pij, the 
distribution of the horizontal and vertical absolute differences 



'.7 



d v = 

UJ 



PiJ-PiJ-l 



and then analyzing the histogram of these absolute differences. 
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Figure 9 - Typical histograms of absolute difference between adjacent pixels. 
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Figure 9 shows examples of typical histograms. Blocks that are part of photos or complex 
graphic patterns have histograms that are flat or are peaked at zero (flat areas on photos). Blocks 
with text and graphics normally have histograms containing a few isolated peaks. Sometimes the 
edges are blurred, producing peaks that are not isolated, plus some random differences. 

We wan to use this property of the histograms to identify the blocks that have edges, but we also 
want to minimize the computational effort analyzing the histogram. Hie ideal is to have a single 
number that, when compared to an absolute threshold, indicates if the block has important edges 
or not One function that possesses some of the desired is the entropy function. 

Let n = 0, . . C, be a set of non-negative numbers corresponding to a histogram, and let 

n-0 

The entropy function is defined by 

r» - E = i«r) - 1 1 K log*/.,) 

In addition, we define the maximum argument in the histogram as 

u(h) = max {«} 

An advantage of the entropy function is that its value does not depend on the exact location of 
the peaks on the histogram, but only on their shape. However, for our purposes a peak at value 
zero does have a special significance: it represents flat areas, which should be disregarded by the 
edge detection. We use the maximum difference to quickly know if there is only one peak at 
zero, or more a different distribution. 

Table IV shows the expected magnitude of these two parameters in different image block types. 
We can see that on blocks that contain text we can expect the entropy to be low, and the 
maximum difference to be high. 



Table IV - Properties of the entropy function and maximum difference. 



Image block features 


entropy 


maximum 
difference 


smooth block 


low 


low 


large random differences 


high 


high 


large differences due to edges 


low 


high 
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A function that can be used to identify this condition is 

m) = <V(h) + b) 
H(h) + c 

where a, b, and c are constants that normalize the entropy, and change the sensitivity of the 
classification. They should be chosen so that is small when the image block contains edges, 
and *F(/i) is large in all other cases. Under those conditions, a block is classified as having edges 
(and thus need special care during compression) if ¥(/*) is smaller than a given threshold, like 
*¥(h)<L 

Since *F(A) is defined using logarithms and multiplication, it may appear to be computationally 
costly. However, it is quite the opposite. The function factors can be pre-computed, scaled and 
rounded to integers, so that all complex computations are replaced by table look-up. Box G 
shows a C++ function using those techniques. This function is meant to be used for blocks with 
64 pixels, and we assume that the pixel values are scalars (not color vectors), in the range 
[0,255], Note that the function uses only additions and comparisons (no multiplication). 

Another way to allow a distinction between blocks with edges and smooth blocks is to use an 
expurgated version of the entropy. We can define a positive number p (e.g., a = 8), and compute 



T = fh 

e La n 

n=a 

c h log(r lh ) 

r.(*)= L " ' " 



n=a,h *0 



All the definitions above are bases on simple absolute difference between pixels, which are 
known to be directly related to edge-height [4]. A similar type of histogram property (isolated 
peaks) was found in some transformed images [2]. The algorithms above can be directly applied 
to such transformed images. However, each isolated peak in the histogram of differences is 
mapped to several peaks in the transform histogram, which reduces the discrimination 
capabilities of the method above. 

Figures 10 and 1 1 show the result of applying the algorithm of Box G to images on Figure 2 and 
4, respectively. Note how it has given a positive outcome at the edges of text, but not on its 
"interior" (the white or black space inside the letters). Similarly, it does not detect edges that 
occur in the boundary between blocks. 

This is consistent with our objectives that classification will be used only for compression 
purposes. The color transition on the text edges have to be compressed in a special manner to 
avoid artifacts like blurring, ringing, checkerboard patterns, "mosquitoes," etc. The constant- 
color spaces inside the letters do not have discontinuities, and thus cannot create artifacts. We are 
also assuming a block-based compression, which will not be affected by edges in the boundaries. 
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Box G - Function to identify image blocks with edges using the entropy function and maximum 

difference. 



int Block Has Edges { int pixel [] ) 

{ 

int diff, k, e = 0, max = 0; 
static int * histogram = calloc(256, 
const int AnalysisTable [113] = { 0, 
3983, 6796, 9168, 11252, 13123, 
19156, 20395, 21549, 22627, 23634, 
27056, 27779, 28455, 29087, 29676, 
31649, 32054, 32427, 32768, 33079, 
34042, 34217, 34367, 34493, 34595, 
34782, 34776, 34750, 34704, 34639, 
34196, 34041, 33869, 33681, 33476, 
32501, 32220, 31924, 31614, 31290, 
29856, 29465, 29061, 28644, 28215, 
26378, 25889, 25389, 24878, 24356, 
22158, 21582, 20996, 20400, 19794, 
17270, 16615, 15951, 15277, 14595, 
11774, 11047, 10311, 9567, 8814, 
5721, 4927, 4125, 3316, 2498, 



sizeof (int) ) ; 



14824, 
24576, 
30225, 
33361, 
34675, 
34555, 
33256, 
30952, 
27774, 
23823, 
19177, 
13903, 
8053, 
1673, 



16384, 
25458, 
30736, 
33615, 
34732, 
34453, 
33019, 
30600, 
27320, 
23278, 
18551, 
13202, 
7284, 
840, 



17823, 
26283, 
31210, 
33842, 
34767, 
34333, 
32768, 
30235, 
26855, 
22724, 
17915, 
12493, 
6506, 

o }; 



for (k = 63; k >= 0; k--) { 
if (k > 7) { 

diff = abs (pixel [kj -pixel [k- 8] ) ; 

++histogram[dif f] ; 

if (max < diff) max = diff ; 

} 

if (k & 7) { 

diff = abs (pixel [k] -pixel [k-1]); 

++histogram[dif f ] ; 

if (max < diff) max = diff; 

>' 

if (max < 8) 

e = 1 « 16; 
else 

for (k = max; k >= 0; k--) 
if (histogram [k] ) 

e += AnalysisTable [histogram [k] ] ; 
free (histogram) ; 

return (e <= ((max + 10) « 10)); 
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Figure 10 - Classification of the 8x8 blocks based on the entropy of the difference 
magnitudes. Blocks that have edges or abrupt transitions, and need special coding, are 
colored amber, all other blocks are colored blue. 
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Figure 11 - Classification of the 8x8 blocks based on the entropy of the difference 
magnitudes. Blocks that have edges or abrupt transitions, and need special coding, are 
colored amber, all other blocks are colored blue. 
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3.4 Classification Using Compression Efficiency 

The entropy function used in the last section is an estimator of the compression that can be 
achieved in a block. Blocks where the entropy is small can be more effectively compressed, and 
vice-versa. However, different compression methods do not code different blocks in an equally 
efficient manner. Their compression is optimal for a given type of image. We can use this 
property for block classification. If a block is compressed efficiently with a method designed 
specifically for a given image type, then the block probably is part of a region of that type. For 
example, if a block is compressed efficient with a method designed for photo compression, then 
it is probably part of a photo. 

We can exploit this fact by sequentially compressing the image blocks with several compression 
algorithms, and then selecting the algorithm that uses the smallest number of bits. However, a 
sequential implementation is not very efficient. 

Figure 12 shows how a system can exploit this property for simultaneous compression and 
classification. It is particularly efficient in a parallel hardware implementation. In Figure 12, the 
pixels in an image block are simultaneously coded using compression methods optimized to 
different image types. The result of the compression does not go directly to the compressed 
image stream, instead it is saved in a buffer. When all of the different functions finish 
compressing the block, a circuit identifies which scheme used the "best" number of bits. Then, 
only the compressed data chosen as best is copied from its buffer to the compressed stream. The 
reason why we should not use simply the minimum number of bits for selection will be clear 
shortly. 

An obvious advantage of this classification scheme is that there is no delay while testing the 
different coding methods. Furthermore, the classification is done a posteriori, i.e., there is no 
delay that would not be related to the compression itself. 

As explained before, this type of classification is advantageous only under very specific 
conditions. Furthermore, there are some issues related to the combination of lossy and lossless 
methods. Traditional rate-distortion analysis does not apply in this case. However, this is actually 
true for compound document compression in general, because different image types need 
different distortion measures. Thus, we have no choice other than rely on heuristic rules to find 
the best classification. Experimental results show that even simple rules can yield reasonably 
good compression. 

To make the method work it is necessary to define a function for selecting the best bit rate. 
Choosing the smallest number is not a good choice because lossy methods would have an unfair 
advantage over lossless methods. The exact solution seems to be extremely complex, but it is 
easy to find simple empiric rule to avoid such bias. For example, we can multiply the bit rate 
obtained by a compression method by a constant. These constants should be higher for lossy 
methods, and lower for lossless methods. 
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Figure 12 - System for simultaneous compression and classification based on compression 
efficiency. When using lossy and lossless methods the best rate may not be necessarily the 

minimum rate. 



Experimental results show that such simple rules do work in practice. Figures 13 and 14 show 
how this compression-efficiency-based classification technique works on the images of Figures 2 
and 4. In this experiment we used only two compression methods applied to 8x8 blocks: baseline 
JPEG (lossy) and a DPCM method (lossless) that used Martucci's MED predictor [9] plus nin- 
length coding of zero residuals. The JPEG bit rate was multiplied by 3 and the DPCM bit rate 
was left unchanged. Note how the classification correctly identifies text and graphics blocks, and 
correctly codes them with a lossless compression method. 
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Figure 13 - Classification of 8x8 blocks based on the relative compression efficiency of 
baseline JPEG and DPCM. Blocks selected for lossy compression, with JPEG are colored 
blue, and blocks selected for lossless compression with DPCM are colored amber. 
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Figure 14 - Classification of 8x8 blocks based on the relative compression efficiency of 
baseline JPEG and DPCM. Blocks selected for lossy compression with JPEG are colored 
blue, and blocks selected for lossless compression with DPCM are colored aiiiber. 
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4 Conclusions 

Compound documents can be better compressed if they are first analyzed and its image 
components are identified. Using this page analysis, the most suited image compression methods 
are applied to each of the identified component (e.g., text, graphics, photos, background, etc.). 
An important issue for practical applications is that document analysis can be computationally 
very expensive. Hard copy devices must process high-resolution documents in real time, with 
limited resources. Their requirements are so stringent that frequently they can only be satisfied 
with special hardware or firmware. Under those circumstances, the page analysis and 
segmentation can only be used if they have minimal complexity. 

We propose a set of techniques that allow very fast analysis specifically for compression. They 
have the following properties. 

• Small memory requirements: decisions are made on small image blocks (e.g., 8x8 
blocks), which fit in small fast-memory buffers (or cache). 

• Small bandwidth: the pixels in a block are processed only once before deciding on the 
block class. 

• Small number of operations: die classification is computed using only a few 
comparisons and a few simple operations (addition, bit-shifts, etc.) per pixel. A 
scheme for parallel hardware implementation uses data that has already being 
computed by the compression method. 

• The classification is matched to compression: the block classes are meant to be the 
most useful for compression. For example, for compression of a block it suffices to 
know that a block has only two distinct colors. It is of less importance to know if it is 
part of text, of line art, or a graph. 

The proposed techniques are classified as: 

• Color analysis: in typical documents, most of the page analysis can be accomplished 
by identifying regions with only a few distinct colors. We show that those regions can 
be identified very efficiently, using at most a few comparisons per pixel. We extend 
those techniques to deal with noisy data, allowing a tolerance in die color values. 

• Color identification: we show that colors that occur frequently in a document page 
can be identified by testing only a small number of pixels randomly selected. We 
propose an algorithm that uses statistical analysis to minimize the number of pixel 
tested, and to minimize the number of color vector comparisons. 

• Edge occurrence: we developed a method to identify regions with edges, and where 
highly visible lossy compression artifacts. Its purpose is to identify the only the 
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presence of the edges inside a block, without wasting time identifying the location of 
the edges. This technique is particularly useful because it complements the color 
analysis, which cannot always identify the text regions (e.g., when the image is 
blurred). We developed a discrimination function based on the entropy function 
applied to a histogram of pixel differences, and based on the maximum difference. 
This function is not only independent of edge location, but also independent of edge 
size. Since it analyses distribution, and not particular values, it is also effective for 
blurred edges. 

• Compression efficiency: we exploit the fact that each compression methods is most 
efficient (in a relative manner) for particular image type. Thus, we can measure the 
compression method's efficiency, and use it to identify the image type. We show that 
this property can be exploited in a particularly efficient manner using a parallel 
hardware implementation. We discuss some of the issues regarding the comparison of 
the relative efficiency of lossy and lossless methods. 

All these schemes were actually implemented and tested. The C++ code of some particular 
implementations is also included in this document. We show the result of applying the proposed 
method to compound images. The images have the classification shown as a color map, i.e., 
different colors identify the different classification of the blocks. 

The numerical experiments with color identification show that we can identify the predominant 
colors in an image (or image strip), by testing less than 100 pixels. It is shown that here is 
practically no loss in performance by testing such small number of pixels: the probability of 
false-negative and false-positive detection is guaranteed to be less than 1%. The number of color 
vector comparisons is much smaller than the squared number of pixel tested (brute force 
approach), and is typically below 200 comparisons. 

The application of these classification techniques, and their integration in complete document 
compression system, is presented in another document. 
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